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This 
Putting First UNDERSTANDING THE 
Things First Cum carries us into 
the heart of a present- 
day controversy. The question is whether 
we should abolish school marks. To do so 


would be to adopt a revolutionary doctrine. 


A Challenge to a New Age 

The marking system has become re- 
spectable with age. All schools above the 
kindergarten with few exceptions attempt 
to mark their pupils and send the reports 
to the parents. This practice has been car- 
tried on for so many decades that most 
teachers and school administrators find it 
almost impossible to think of schools and 
teaching without examinations and marks. 

There are many reasons why this chal- 
lenge comes today. It seems to be a part of 
the general industrial, economic, and social 
unrest that pervades the nation. The mark- 
ing system was established long ago when 
there were different conceptions of educa- 
tion. A marked shift in the theory and art 
of education reveals the marking system in 


a different perspective. 


Most educators would agree that the 
marking system if brought into court would 
have to face several serious accusations. 
Among them are the following: 


Marks Tell Little 

First of all, marks, even when most 
carefully formulated, tell little about the 
achievements of children. They do tell 
something about certain knowledge and 
skill gained in school, but usually they do 
not attempt to report about children’s 
habits, attitudes, and social growth. Today 
education means “guided growth” in the 
broad field of personality. About these 
things the ordinary report card is silent. 


Marks Are Inaccurate 

Second, the little that the report card 
attempts to tell is inaccurately told. Educa- 
tional psychologists have shown through 
numerous experiments and in investiga- 
tions that the same examination paper when 
marked by a number of expert teachers will 
vary all the way from far below passing to 
almost perfection. It has also been found 
that an examiner who has marked a paper 
will often give that same paper a different 


mark when it is presented to him several 
wecks or months later without his knowing 
about his previous rating. Common experi- 
ence as well as statistical evidence shows 
that the marks of one teacher cannot be 


compared accurately with those of another. 


They Are Misinterpreted 
Third, both children and teachers are 
confused as to what marks really mean. 
This has been brought out very clearly by 
Dr. Charles Russell and other contributors 
to this number of our magazine. 


They Encourage Unwholesome Attitudes 

Fourth, marks excite a spirit of “rugged 
individualism” that is not conducive to the 
development of social codperation, doubt- 
less the greatest need of the hour. The 
marking system also often leads to nervous 
strain, and to cheating. 


But Marks Are Useful 

A large number of excellent teachers and 
administrators, while acknowledging these 
indictments, confess their inability to teach 
children or manage schools without a 
marking system. Children, they maintain, 
need to know about their progress or lack 
of progress. Parents demand some kind of 
report. The school authorities require such 
records for grading and promotion. Even 
with their defects acknowledged, marks do 
serve a worth-while purpose. 


Solving the Riddle 
Here is a battle royal. In such a crisis 
some will follow the well-trodden paths 


with little or no deviation; others will try 
to modify the old system in harmony with 


modern educational conceptions, while 
still others like John Lund, Superintendent 
of Schools, Newton, Massachusetts, will 
discard the old scheme almost completely 


and initiate a daring experiment. 


What Really Counts 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD does not 


enter the lists in support of any group or 


plan. It is interested in presenting many 


sides of this controversy to its readers to 


stimulate discussion and thought. It ap- 
pears to us that whatever is to be done— 
whether some kind of marking system is 


retained or not—it is of the greatest im- 
portance that the mental health of children 
should be safeguarded. The significant 
thing is not whether the marking system 
facilitates the routine management of chil- 


dren but whether it promotes wholesome 
and effective living. Does it train pupils to 
face the problems of life successfully and 
happily? If not, the present plan should be 
modified or discarded and something new 
put in its place. The needs of the child 
should come first. This is the essential thing 
and nothing else really counts. 


* * * 


Beginning with this 

number of the maga- A New 

zine on page 31 a new Department 
column called “With 


Our Contributors” makes its appearance. 


It is intended to introduce our contributors 
to our readers. These brief sketches will 
tell you something about their academic 
training and professional experience. 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 
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What Is Your Answer? 


The following questions are answered in this number of UNpERSTANDING THE CHILD. 
They are intended to help the reader grasp the important points in the text. 


TO VERIFY YOUR ANSWER, TURN TO THE PAGE OR PAGES WHOSE 


NUMBERS ARE GIVEN 


1. What importance do parents, 
teachers, pupils, and society attach to 
school marks? 0 


Does this importance justify the be- 
lief that the problem of school marks 
is of major importance? 


2. What are some of the chief reasons 
for dissatisfaction with school marks ? 
1, 2, 4, 8, g, 16, 22 


3. Explain in detail how marks may 
be interpreted differently by pupils 


and teachers. 4,14 


4. What is the difference between ab- 
solute and relative marks? Illustrate 
each. 4, 5, 6 


5. What can be said for and against 
objective tests? 9, 79 


6. Is a school mark often the only 
tangible reward for the pupil? 
Should this be corrected? 8 


7. What new principles and plans for 
marking are referred to in this issue? 
7, 12, 13, 22, 23, 24 


8. What should the school report in- 
clude to make it meaningful to par- 


ents? To teachers? 16, 19, 20, 24 


* 
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IN ITALIC TYPE AFTER EACH QUESTION. 


g. How are cumulative records hel 
ful in understanding the child? 
16, 19, 20, 24 


10. What has been accomplished in 
rating social traits of children? What 
principles have grown out of experi- 
ments in this field? 7, 16, 20 


11. Describe the Newton experiment 
in detail. 22-24 


Does it seem to you to meet the 
objections leveled against the formal 
marking system ? 


12. What are some advantages of a 
marking system? 2, 4, 7, 10 


13. How did school marks play a 
part in the case of Ellsworth? 25-28 


Show how a change in the marking 
plan might have prevented malad- 
justment. 


14. What should be put first in a con- 
sideration of the problem of mark- 
ing? 2 


15. What do you regard as the chief 
defects in the marking system you 
use? How do you think you may im- 
prove your own marking procedure? 


* 


What do marks mean to pupils, 
teachers and parents? How might 
they be more direct and accurate in 
meaning? How may marks help to 
place pupils where they can do their 
best work? Dr. Russell's article is a 
helpful consideration of vital prob- 
lems. 


HEN Johnny brings home his re- 

port card from school, it is a time 
of reckoning. If the marks are unsatis- 
factory, Johnny is expected and urged to 
work harder. 

From month to month in hundreds of 
homes this is the cause of many heartaches, 
many misunderstandings, and much down- 
right unhappiness. At home the report is 
taken as a measure of a pupil’s effort; if the 
grades are high the child has “worked” 
hard; if the grades are low “work” will im- 
prove them. 

But what did the teacher mean by the 
marks? Are they measures of effort? The 
teacher does not view them that way. To 
the teacher they are measures of accom- 
plishment. The teacher knows well that 
the duller children, who get the lowest 
marks, have worked harder for the low 
marks than the brighter children have for 
the high marks. High marks are given by 
the teacher for high achievement and the 
higher the mark the worthier is the child 
for promotion. Few teachers believe that 
the mark is one of effort, though most of 
them “take effort into consideration.” 

And so at home the mark means one 
thing and at school it means another. What 
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Confusions in the Meanings of Pupils’ Marks 
By CHARLES RUSSELL, Pu.D. 


PRESIDENT, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


A 
does it mean to the pupil who is most con- § oftet 
cerned? He is well aware of what is going J get, 
on about him, but what can he do about it? As i 
He sees some who “work hard” passed by J som 
those who do not. He sees his marks low- § “exc 
ered by reason of “poor deportment” and 9 wor! 
other pupils’ marks raised by “good be- J not 
havior.” No wonder he is bewildered; no § wou 
wonder he is confused when his elders and 9 be “ 
his leaders show the same confusion. it nm 

Well, if marks are so poorly gotten as § wor 
that, why not get along without them alto- § pup 
gether? If marks are abandoned, some- § indi 
thing has to be substituted to judge the § toh 
worth of a pupil or to judge the quality of § whe 
his work, or to judge the extent of his prog- § “D” 
ress, and this means the introduction of § on ; 
some new form of marking, some new sys- yon 
tem of rating. The present system of marks 9 mea 
is not all bad. As has been implied above, § the 
marks may mean different things; they J say, 
may be carefully or carelessly derived; they J usu: 
may be intelligently or ignorantly given. § its 
If marks are carefully gotten and if they § nece 
are intelligently given and if parents and @ fou 
teachers and pupils know what they mean, T 
marks are good and useful helps in under- § am 
standing the child. rela 

van 
Absolute and Relative Marks 

Marks are of two general kinds — abso- 
lute and relative. A 

An absolute mark is on an understand- § kin 
able scale —as understandable as a ther- § of | 
mometer scale or a foot rule. A pan of T 
water has a temperature of 180° F.; it is BH gen 
very hot. A book is 16 inches square; it is J to 
very large. Johnny, in fourth grade, has § “ser 
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a grade score in reading of 6.7; he reads 
as well as the average child in seventh 
month of sixth grade, that is, he reads very 
well for a fourth grader. 

A relative mark, though used much 
oftener, because it is apparently easier to 
get, is not so clear nor so understandable. 
As its name implies, it is a mark relative to 
something else. An “A” does not mean just 
“excellent work,” but rather “excellent 
work for a fourth grader.” A good mark is 
not good in and of itself (because what 
would be “good” in fourth grade would 
be “very bad” in high school), but rather 
it means “good in comparison with the 
work of the other pupils with whom this 
pupil is working.” Thus a relative mark 
indicates where a child may be in relation 
to his class, but it does not and cannot say 
where the class is. Suppose a child gets 
“D” within his class, but also suppose that, 
on an absolute scale, the whole class is be- 
yond its grade level, the “D” does not 
mean “poor” work; it means “work in 
the lower part of the class, but good work, 
say, for an average fourth grader.” It is 
usually assumed that a class is working at 
its proper grade level —but this is not 
necessarily so—and very frequently is 
found not to be so. 

The first need, then, in understanding 
a mark is to know whether it is absolute or 
relative, and that means knowing the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each. 


Absolute Marks 


Absolute marks are of three general 
kinds: (1) marksof ability, (2) marksof rate 
of learning, and (3) marks of achievement. 

These three kinds of marks are quite 
generally used by teachers in their attempts 
to understand the child but they are rarely 


“sent home.” 
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All absolute marks are gotten from 
“standard tests,” that is, tests, usually 
printed, that are given to children, where 
the results are compared with the average 
results from hundreds of other children. 
Thus the results of a standard test will 
show how a class compares with the stand- 
ards set by other classes, as well as how a 
pupil compares with pupils in general. 


Marks of Ability 

Ability marks are gotten from intelli- 
gence tests. Children vary in ability just 
as they vary in height or weight, and it 
is no more the fault of the child if he is 
low or high in ability than if he is low or 
high in stature. If he is tall he can reach 
higher — and should be expected to; if he 
is short, he should not be expected to reach 
so high. To know the ability rating of 
a child helps a teacher to understand bet- 
ter what can be expected of him. | 
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Marks of Rate of Learning 

The measure of rate of learning is also 
derived from intelligence tests, where the 
results are compared with the child’s age. 
One of these measures is called the Intel- 
ligence Quotient, or commonly, the I.Q. 
Many people expect too much from know- 
ing a child’s I.Q. It does not say what a 
child can learn, but rather on the whole 
how rapidly he ought to learn in compari- 
son with children of his own age. 


Marks of Achievement 


The third type of absolute marks is rat- 
. ings of achievement. These are similar to 
ability ratings but are gotten from tests 
in subject matter, such as reading, arith- 
metic, spelling, and so on. There are sev- 
eral scales into which the results can be 
turned, usually the age, the grade, or the 
T-scale. In the age scale the mark is com- 
pared with children of the same age (a 
pupil twelve years old reads as well as the 
average child thirteen years and six months; 
i.c., a reading age of 13-6); in the grade 
scale the comparison is with school grade 
(the pupil reads as well as the average 
pupil in fifth month of fifth grade; i.e., a 
grade score in reading of 5.5); in the T- 
scale a child has a reading score of 50 
(meaning that he reads as well as the 
average child twelve years and six months 
old). 

Absolute marks are quite accurate and 
easy to understand, but they are fairly 
laborious to get, and can be gotten ac- 
curately in only a relatively few subjects. 
There are many more valuable elements of 
school work that are not measured than 
are measured. 


Relative Marks 


Relative marks are of many kinds, — 


marks of relative achievement, of promo. 
tion, of effort, of social development, and 
so on. They form by far the great number 
of ratings received by pupils and nearly 
entirely the marks that are sent home to 
parents. 

Usually the relative marks sent home on 
report cards are intended to indicate 
achievement. Unless there is good reason 
for it, they should not be interpreted as 
marks of effort. They show merely where a 
child stands in comparison with the other 
children in his class. No matter how much 
a teacher would like to have them mean 
more than that, unless they are supple- 
mented with some scores from standard 
tests, they cannot mean anything more. 
Therefore before condemning a child, the 
question should be asked both by parents 
and teachers, “Is this child placed in school 
where he can do his best work, or are we 


blindly expecting too much of him?” 


Marks of Effort 


This question can be answered only 
through the finding of a mark of effort. 
Effort is the measure of how well a child 
has done in comparison with what he 
should have done. It may be found in ab- 
solute scales by comparing a measure of 
ability with one of achievement, or in rela- 
tive marks, by comparing a mark of rela- 
tive ability in a class with one of relative 
achievement. In general it will be found 
that teachers (and parents) expect too 
great effort on the part of duller pupils and 
too little effort from brighter ones. This 
means that duller pupils have a harder tine 
getting poor marks than bright pupils have 
in getting good marks, and it is quite un- 
fair to both. All children should be ex- 
pected to do as well as (but no better than) 


their abilities would warrant, and in gen- 
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eral bright pupils should have more ex- 
pected of them than is now required, and 
dull pupils less. 


New Form of Marking 


Of recent years there have been a number 
of attempts to substitute for these marks 
that tend to be so confusing, marks of 
social and moral development. These are 
ratings of improvement in citizenship, in 
honesty, in application, in deportment, in 
school spirit, in classroom attitudes, and 
so on. These are tremendously important 
assets in the welfare and growth of a child 
in school, and the attempts that have been 
made deserve the support and encourage- 
ment of all. Much can be understood of a 
child through these and similar marks that 
ordinary ways of marking do not reveal; 
but they should be thought of as a new 
form of marking and not as a form that re- 
places all other kinds. 

The more ways in which a child can 
be measured, the more likely is one to un- 
derstand the child and the more helpful can 
one be in planning his future. All kinds 
of marks are needed, but no one mark can 
tell the whole story. Many absolute marks 
are helpful, such as for intelligence, read- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic. All relative 
marks are helpful, in geography, in his- 
tory, in school citizenship, in improvement 
in attitudes toward teachers and other 
pupils, in art, and in effort. 


Marks Aid School Placement 


The problem of the school is to place a 
pupil in that part of the school system 
where he can do his best work. Proper 
marks can make this possible. The prob- 
lem of the teacher is to know enough of 
the child so as to organize and carry out the 
most desirable activities and studies for 
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his greatest development. Proper marks can 
aid greatly in this understanding. The 
problem of parents is to understand 
enough of what the school is attempting 
to do with the child and what the child 
is confronted with in the school, to make 
possible a complete and harmonious co- 
operation. Understood marks will go far 
towards meeting this need and the prob- 
lem of the pupil is solved when these other 
problems are met. 


Advice on Classroom Problems 


The Editors of UNbERSTANDING THE 
Cuitp will be pleased to answer requests 
for advice in the handling of classroom 
problems. We are ready at all times to 
make this magazine more useful to our 
readers. In your letters please give as de- 
tailed a picture of the child and his prob- 
lem as is possible. Only on the basis of 
full information can advice be adequately 
given. 

Address your communications to the 
Editor, 3 Joy Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


Special Offer 


The Editors of UNpErsTANDING THE 
Cuitp recently made effective a special 
subscription offer. Readers may now sub- 
scribe to the magazine for three years at 
the special rate of $1.00. This offer is 
stated on the notice of expiration which 
each reader receives before his subscrip- 
tion expires so that everyone may take 
advantage of the special rate if they so 
desire. 
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Does the marking plan promote 
understanding between pupils, teach- 
ers,and parents? Does it help whole- 
some learning? Are there sound psy- 
chological reasons why it should be 
retained? 


N EXAMINATIONS and grades which 
attempt to determine individual differ- 
ences and to select individuals for special 
purposes, it seems strange that no scientific 
study of any consequence has been made to 
determine the validity of our methods, to 
standardize and improve them.” Thus 
wrote Professor James McKeen Cattell in 
an article which appeared in the Popular 
Science Monthly in 1905.’ Since that time 
there have been many valiant efforts at 
improving the marking systems of schools 
and colleges, with, however, surprisingly 
little effect on the practices of probably the 
great majority of teachers. So unsatisfactory 
have these practices appeared that many 
school officials have attempted to minimize 
their use or to give them up altogether. 
Some of these difficulties were summarized 
in an introductory paragraph to one of the 
early investigations (in 1910) of School 
and University Grades by the writer.2 The 
comments might equally well be made to- 


day, and thus may bear repeating: 


* James McKeen Cattell, “Examinations, Grades, 
and Credits,” Popular Science Monthly, 66, 1905. 

* Walter Fenno Dearborn, School and University 
Grades. Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, 
No. 368; High School Series, No. 9, 1910. 
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Marks in Relation to Understanding 
the Child 


By WALTER FENNO DEARBORN, Pu.D., M.D. 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Difficulties of the Marking System 

“School grades are usually regarded 
somewhat differently by teachers and 
pupils. Their assignments frequently entail 
upon the teacher a painstaking routine, the 
results of which, although generally per- 
formed conscientiously, are often unsatis- 
factory. The grades may appear to the 
teacher to stand for real differences in abil- 
ity between pupils or the merely temporary 
successes or failures in a series of tests and 
quizzes; often he is not certain after all his 
pains that they represent the facts accu- 
rately in either case. In the hands of some 
teachers, marks appear to be used as in- 
centives or as rewards and punishments. 
Some are generous in their assignment, 
others niggardly in the use of good grades. 
Because of these and many other differ- 
ences easily suggested in the use and 
significance of marks, teachers generally 
minimize their importance. It is rather ex- 
ceptional, on the other hand, to find stu- 
dents who are not more or less concerned 
about the teacher’s estimate of their abili- 
ties or attainments. Although the student 
is properly urged and warned not to work 
for marks, they are, after all, about the only 
concrete evidence he has in many cases of 
his success or failure. Some students no- 


toriously elect courses because they secure 
high grades in them and shun others be- 
cause they cannot do so. Some find their 
interests more or less determined by courses 
in which they apparently succeed, — for 
nothing fixes interest quite as much as suc- 
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cess. And a high mark is often considered 
evidence of success and a low mark of in- 
capacity or failure, which, of course, in 
any given case it may or may not be. Some 
students, I have no doubt, determine their 
election of studies, if not their permanent 
scholastic interest indirectly at least by the 
fact that they have attained this sort of suc- 
cess in introductory or elementary courses 
of study. And the grades may have been 
meaningless. One instructor was generous, 
another severe, or what not in his estimate 
of the pupil’s work.” 


Some Teachers’ Attitudes to Marks 


To which may be added a comment 
Professor Max Meyer made in another 
early investigation of school marks to 
the effect that some teachers would seem 
to be guided by the conviction that the 
very fact that a student had elected one 
of his (the professor’s) courses was in 
itself evidence of superiority on the part 
of the student. 

Quite different is the attitude of the 
teacher who seems to feel that he has no 
control in the matter: the examination 
or test is final. A very distinguished pro- 
fessor of mathematics was once heard 
to explain an unusually large mortality of 
students in one of his courses, by remark- 
ing, “It just happened that it was a very 
difficult examination.” One of the advan- 
tages which has come with the so-called 
objective examination is the supplementary 
information as to how difficult the exam- 
ination really is for a given level of student 
ability. This information is obtainable for 
any examination, although it is not always 
easy nor feasible for the individual teacher 
to ascertain the facts accurately. It may re- 
quire a preliminary trial of the examina- 
tion on a large representative sampling of 
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the grade of students for whom it is in- 
tended. But some approximate appraisal of 
the difficulty would seem to be a matter of 
plain common sense. 


Value of Standardized Tests 


But, as is now well known from a num- 
ber of precise studies, even the same 
examination may be rated by equally com- 
petent teachers (but not equally compe- 
tent markers) with as many as fifty to sixty 
or more percentile points of difference: e.g. 
one will grade the paper “A” and another 
“D.” When the relative marks given by 
different examiners to a set of examinations 
are compared, such large differences will 
rarely be found, but even the same ex- 
aminer at different times may rate a set 
of papers quite differently. Here again 
standardized examinations, which permit 
of objective scoring, point the way to bet- 
ter conditions. They may not be suited, 
however, to a given course, or by their very 
objectivity, they miss what the teacher 
may well regard as the essence of his 
pupils’ learning. For an answer to such 
criticisms, one should study the methodol- 
ogy of such a book as Specimen Objective 
Examinations by G. M. Ruch and G. A. 
Rice. All of these examinations are the in- 
formal tests of individual teachers, the best 
in a contest of national character and se- 
lected from over four hundred entries. They 
show, as the authors state, the value of co- 
operative work in the construction of ob- 
jective examinations. Similar cooperation 
in the selection of the best examples of the 
essay type of examinations for various sorts 
and levels of courses might produce nearly 
commensurate results. The subjectivity of 
rating could be reduced by presenting 
specimens of various grades of answers, as 
rated by a cooperative service. 
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Why Keep Marks? 

In view of all the faults of marking and 
the labor of correcting them, and especially 
in view of the apparent inertia of a large 
proportion of the teaching profession in 
meeting the situation, we may well ask, 
first, why we should keep if not “marks,” 
at least some means of appraising and re- 
porting the progress of pupils; and, sec- 
ondly, why we should try to improve these 
means of appraisal and report. The answer 
is simple and inescapable. For healthy and 
efficient learning, the student must have a 
continuing indication of his success or 
failure. The recent experiments of Thorn- 
dike with college students who were sim- 
ply (but promptly) told whether they were 
right or wrong in their answers are a 
striking illustration of the potency of even 
mild rewards in promoting learning. As 
Trow has remarked in a discussion of the 
importance of motivation in learning,* 
“The reason that the usual marking system 
has been so long in vogue is probably that 
it applies, though imperfectly, the princi- 
ples here enunciated. A good mark is a re- 
ward, a poor one a reproof. The mark 
shows the pupil whether he is attaining his 
objective (doing what the teacher wants) 
and the progress of his improvement, 
though the standardized tests do this much 
better.” 


Why Improve Marking System? 


And as to the second question, why we 
should keep up the effort at improving 
school marks, we need only recall the feel- 
ings of bewilderment of both pupils and 
parents when what seems to them success- 
ful efforts, or (as in an instance cited by 
Trabue in his book on Measuring Results 


* William Clark Trow, Educational Psychology. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1931. 
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in Education) where there was “copy-book” 
evidence of definite improvement, go not 
only unrewarded but perhaps even pun- 
ished. The pupils’ resentment at unfair. 
ness of the marker — and, since the marker 
is unfortunately also the teacher, resent- 
ment against her — will also come to mind. 

Buckingham in his book Research for 
Teachers* gives the right answer to the 
question. “Yet what tremendous impor- 
tance do we attach to these grades! They 
determine the progress of pupils in school. 
Without attaining to the highly variable 
and elusive standard of some teacher the 
pupil may not be promoted. He must meet 
the same conditions in the high school and 
college. He must earn his points or credits, 
if he earns them at all, according to the 
judgment of one teacher after another, no 
two of whom could be expected to agree 
as to the value of a given sample of his 
work. These points and credits are the 
things which determine his success as a 
student, and since studentship is the chief 
business of his childhood and adolescence, 
they determine his success as a boy and as 
a young man. If his grades are satisfactory 
and he has enough of them, he may enter 
upon adulthood with certain prospects of 
success. If he has failed to obtain these 
grades, he takes his place in adult society 
with a handicap. 

“The truth is that if the parents of our 
pupils really understood the nature of the 
grades we give in school, they would com- 
pel us to develop a greater expertness in 
estimating products, processes, and ma- 
terials and would necessitate among other 
things the adoption of ‘better testing.’” 


*Burdette Ross Buckingham, Research for 
Teachers. New York: Silver, Burdette and Co. 
1926. 
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Marking for Promotion 
By WILLIAM CLARK TROW, Pu.D. 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Dr. Trow leads us on a stimulating 
adventure as he unrolls his theme. 
Listen in on the conversation be- 
tween the Educator and the Natural 
Man as they speculate about the 
marking problem. 


HEN fine-sounding terms are 

used in support of some new move- 
ment in education, cautious educators are 
wont to seek for more exact definitions than 
are usually given, and inquire just what 
the situations and activities are which are 
thus symbolically apostrophized. But even 
more than to these, perhaps, should at- 
tention be directed to the common words 
of the technical educational vocabulary 
which are used so frequently that they and 
what they stand for are usually quite taken 
for granted. Such words, among others, are 
the ones which stand at the head of this 
article. “Marking” and “promotion” are 
so commonly used that it is assumed that 
they mean something quite definite; and 
so they do, on the surface. Marking is 
teacher evaluation of pupil performance, 
and promotion is the advancement of pupils 
irom one grade or school to the next. 


What Is Promotion? 


In the case of such words, however, it 
is quite enlightening to view them, and 
the ideas for which they are supposed to 
stand, through the eyes and the intellect 
of the natural man, of Rousseau’s Emile 
grown to maturity, or of Voltaire’s Huron. 
Such an effort might take the form of a 
conversation like the following: 
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Natural Man. You say promotion is the 
advancement of pupils from one grade or 
school to the next. I have heard of schools, 
but what is a grade? 

Educator. Why, a grade is a year in 
school of a certain stage or level — first, sec- 
ond, third, and so on. 

N.M. If that is the case, then promotion 
would occur as soon as the year is up. Each 
group takes the places of those who move 
on. A very sensible plan. 

E. That is not it exactly. Those who do 
not do their work satisfactorily are not 
promoted. 

N.M. | should think they would try 
very hard, so that they could all go on 
together. 

E. They do, most of them; but there are 
some born failures who are not intelligent 
enough to do the work. 

N.M. Can it be that you stigmatize with 
failure those whom Nature has less gener- 
ously endowed? 

E. Well, they fail in their work, so there 
is nothing else to do. 

N.M. On what basis is failure deter- 
mined, and by whom? 

E. By the teacher, on the basis of the 
quality of the work they do. 

N.M. This is indeed a responsibility, 
though you no doubt have clear standards 
upon which to base your decisions. But 
might it not be that a child of little intel- 
lect might never succeed in being pro- 
moted, inasmuch as he could not hope to 
attain to the standard, say, of entrance to 
the fourth grade? 

E. Well, we usually promote them any- 
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way after they have been in a grade two 
years. Otherwise they are with younger 
children and feel out of place in the social 
group. 

N.M. But what of the standards? I 
should estimate that children in any one 
grade, then, would be found who were as 
able as some two or three grades above 
them, and others no 
more capable than those 
as many grades below, 
with all manner of abil- 
ities lying between. 

E. That is exactly 
what we do find, by 
actual measurement. 

N.M. In truth, the 
meaning of grade, 
which seemed so clear 
at first, becomes more 
confused as your ex- 
planation proceeds. It 
is a year, or maybe two 
years; it is a social 
grouping; it is an intel- 
lectual grouping; it is 
a certain level of abil- 
ity; it is any level of 
ability. How can it be 
all these things? 

E. Well, they are all taken into considera- 
tion. 

N.M. For my part, I should prefer it 
were some one of them. No wonder promo- 
tion presents difficulties to you. I judge 
that “marking” means taking all these 
things into consideration. 

E. Yes, and more besides. That is what 
makes marking such a problem. You have 
to consider effort put forth, and amount 
of improvement or growth; and then there 
are certain personal factors too — such as 
the pupil’s friends and the social position 
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of his parents, and so on. It is really quite 
a problem. 

N.M. It would seem to me, my friend, 
that you make your own problem. 


Basis for Promotion 


Of course, the naiveté of the natural man 
does not permit him to see the practical 
difficulties in the way 
of employing a single 
variable such as chron- 
ological age as a basis 
for grading, and in this 
respect he is somewhat 
akin to the educational 
theorist. Henry J. Otto 
of Northwestern, in an 
effort to discover the 
basis for promotion in 
elementary _ schools, 
found there were sev- 
enteen, used in 122 dif- 
ferent combinations, 
and concludes that the 
term “grade” should 
be abandoned and the 
term “year” be substi- 
tuted, with regular pro- 
motion for every child. 

Might it not be worth while to consider 
this suggestion? The most obvious of its 
disadvantages would be the greater 
heterogeneity in each grade, though not 
much greater than at present. A second 
would be the lack of the stimulus of pos- 
sible failure as motivation; but this is of 
questionable value, especially since work- 
ing for marks is hardly as acceptable a 
drive as working for accomplishment. A 
third would be the futility of marking: if 
children are promoted anyway, the marks 
wouldn’t mean anything. But they don’t 
mean much as it is. 
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Yearly Promotion for All 

On the positive side, the same group of 
children would continue to live and work 
together, except for changes in the resi- 
dence of their parents, as in an adult com- 
munity. A few children would not be stig- 
matized by failure and be forced to con- 
tinue under the same conditions which 
helped to bring it about; they would keep 
on with those whom they know and who 
are at approximately the same stage of de- 
velopment. 

“But,” one hears those who have been 
brought up on a diet of marks exclaim, 
“children should learn to read when they 
are in the first grade; they should learn to 
do long division in the fourth, and so on 
with the other skills.” One can but answer, 
“Why should they? Who said so?” Such 
questioning of precedent is damnable in 
the eyes of many; but it is occasionally ad- 
vantageous. Is there any reason why chil- 
dren cannot learn to read in the second 
grade as well as in the first? Is there any 
reason why they should not learn long divi- 
sion in the fifth or sixth grade as well as 
in the fourth? These two artificial barriers 
are responsible for more failures than any- 
thing else; and it would seem that this is 
the school’s fault rather than that of the 
children. 

The need for individualized instruc- 
tion in each grade, under this plan, would 
stand out more clearly than it does under 
the old; but schools are more ready for it 
than they have ever been in the past. A fluid 
system of sectioning, grouping pupils who 
are ready for instruction in any particular 
unit of work together with the use of self- 
instructional materials, is quite adequate 
in the hands of good teachers. Is it not time 
that we cease to enter children of widely 
differing abilities in the same contest? 
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What Would Become of Marking? 

Instead of employing 17 or fewer bases 
with their permutations and combinations 
to obtain what is at best a subjective esti- 
mate of something that is of no value, 
marks under a chronological promotion 
system would be specific, and where pos- 
sible, indicative of growth. Probably for the 
social qualities, they should be dispensed 
with altogether, and replaced by as pene- 
trating an analysis as the teacher can give 
of the pupils’ character, with all the em- 
phasis on the positive side, in the form 
of letters to parents. For example: George 
is learning to play with other boys with- 
out always insisting on having his own 
way. 

For the school skills, numerical or 
graphical records of growth can be kept 
which may or may not be sent to parents. 
The units of the scale of performance 
might be in terms of yearly norms, or in 
terms of units of work accomplished. In 
either case, the pupil could be shown that 
he has made progress during the year, that 
he is farther along in certain knowledge 
and skills than he was in the preced- 
ing year, and that in such and such partic- 
ulars more effort is needed to bring him 
up to the level he has attained in other 
activities. 

With the exploratory courses of the 
junior high school years, the same plan 
could be followed, and adequate educa- 
tional and vocational guidance would ren- 
der help in choosing those paths along 
which the greatest interest and ability lie. 
Any certification would come after the ma- 
turing process had disclosed more clearly 
what the potentialities are, on the basis of 
the quality of the work accomplished, un- 
mingled with extraneous considerations. 

Utopian? Perhaps. 
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Ambiguity in the meaning of school 
marks affects the motivating value of 
marks. Can we and should we plan 
to mark pupils on- more achieve- 
ments really worth while? 


Varying Interpretations of Marks. 


HE interpretation of marks by parents 
and children is determined in the first 
place by the purposes they are intended to 
serve. A recent bulletin by Roy C. Billett ' 
deals exhaustively with the problems of in- 
dividual differences, marking, and promo- 
tion. Billett found that in one group of 258 
large high schools, eleven purposes were 
listed. Ninety-five per cent of these schools 
used marks for keeping parents informed 
about the progress of their children. Nine 
other purposes listed were concerned with 
the pupil directly and had to do with pro- 
motion, graduation, motivation, the award 
of honors, guidance in the election of sub- 
jects, guidance in college recommendation, 
participation in extra-curricular activities, 
recommendation for employment, and 
credit for quality. The eleventh purpose 
and least frequently used was to provide a 
basis for research. 
The interpretation of marks by parents 
and children is influenced in the second 
place by the kind of marking system used. 


Billett, Provisions for Individual Dif- 
ferences, Marking, and Promotion. Bulletin, 1932, 
No. 17, United States Printing Office, Washington, 
1933. 
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The Meaning of Marks to Parents and 
Children 


By I. N. MADSEN, Pxu.D. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, LEWISTON, IDAHO 
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In the schools referred to above, the most iii 
commonly used system was a five-point odg 
scale. Other well-known marking systems Piet 
employed percentage marks, percentiles, 3 
and verbal statements. The systems studied pup 
were further differentiated by the common mad 
practice of defining marks in verbal state- en 
ments. Incidentally this practice was found = 
to produce ambiguity in meaning, a defect a 
long recognized by students of marks and read 
marking systems. Billett found also that an- doul 
other common practice was to include in and 
marks such factors as attendance, native imp 
ability, application, deportment, character sira 
traits, and the like. From the standpoint resu 
of clearness and definiteness of meaning, the | 
the inclusion of such extraneous factors is J tech 
indefensible. An analogous practice would the 
be to allow measurement of height and take 
weight to be influenced by deportment or mar 
citizenship. Obviously such measurement JJ and 
would be meaningless. mea 
be « 
The Effect of These Interpretations on @& and 
Progress of the Child. and 
In examining some of these practices, it 
is hard to escape the impression that there 7 
is a CONscious or unconscious intention to 
produce ambiguity in school marks in the % ‘ 
attempt to please everyone concerned. Asaf nen, 
result, confusion in meaning is likely to §§ Co. | 
cause either indifference to marks by par- “7 
ents and pupils or, what is worse, to result Jj “fe 
in fostering in pupils a hypocritical accept- 
ance of deception and encouraging in them "i 
habits of “working the teacher for a grade.” § ...., 
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Marks and Motivation 

Another effect of ambiguous marks on 
the pupil is the loss of motivation. It has 
been shown that definite and reliable in- 
formation to the pupil of his progress or 
success motivates him to a high degree. Dr. 
Starch * quotes results from a certain ele- 
mentary school in which definite knowl- 
edge of success attained through the use of 
standard tests was given each month to the 
pupils. The results showed that the pupils 
made an average gain in some of the sub- 
jects twice as great as that ordinarily made 
ina year. W. S. Monroe * obtained similar 
results in reading through the use of silent 
reading tests. Unless one holds to the 
doubtful doctrine that development of skill 
and facility in using the tool subjects are un- 
important, these results are certainly de- 
sirable ones for the pupil to attain. Such 
results, however, can only be obtained if 
the tests used are unambiguous or, in more 
technical terms, reliable and valid,* so that 
the marks will be trustworthy and can be 
taken at face value. If pupils are to be 
marked on deportment, effort, citizenship, 
and the like, and if these marks are to have 
meaning to pupils and parents, they should 
be obtained independently of each other 
and should satisfy the criteria of reliability 
and validity. 


* Daniele Starch, Educational Psychology (pp. 
177-178). New York: Macmillan Co. 1927. 

*W. S. Monroe, Theory of Educational Measure- 
ments (pp. 252-256). Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 1923. 

* The reliability of a test is the degree with which 
different forms of the same test, or the extent to 
which the repetition of the same test at different 
times, give results that agree. 

The validity of a test is the degree to which it 
actually measures what it is intended to measure. 
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What Marks Can Be Sent to Parents 
That Will Help Them Better to Under- 
stand Their Children? 

The marks sent to parents should be 
based on subjects worth learning and on 
activities which foster and develop desir- 
able traits. As stated above, such marks 
should be valid and reliable. Much prog- 
ress has been made in producing standard- 
ized tests which satisfy these criteria and 
many teachers have learned to write their 
own tests in objective form. Every teacher 
is familiar with the great difficulty one has 
in writing so-called essay tests which satisfy 
the criteria of reliability and validity. It is 
thought, however, by some educators that 
essay tests measure functions not so well 
measured by objective tests and for this rea- 
son many teachers hesitate to give them up 
entirely. If they are used, however, they 
should be subjected by the teacher to 
careful scrutiny as to their reliability and 


validity. 
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Marks for “Intangibles” 

One of the most frequent criticisms by 
certain educators of the use of school marks 
is that they encourage in both the teacher 
and the pupil an overemphasis of the learn- 
ing of subjects. These critics hold that the 
development of character traits, social traits, 
personality, and citizenship, are more im- 
portant than the development of skill and 
knowledge through the study of subjects. 
There is not space here to go into the pros 
and cons of this question. As a matter of 
fact, however, teachers worthy of the name 
have always recognized the importance of 
these “intangibles.” They have been sought 
as by-products of subject matter teaching as 
well as more directly through the influence 
of the teacher’s personality and through 
extra-curricular activities. By their very na- 
ture they are difficult to measure with ac- 
curacy and certainty. Can we be sure, for 
example, that two or more teachers in a 
given school understand the same thing by 
such a term as citizenship? And, if so, how 
shall we measure it? How can we be sure 
we have been successful in inculcating it in 
the pupil? Can we, after all, evaluate the 
teacher’s success until some ten or twenty 
years later when the pupil is confronted 
with his duties as a citizen? Similar ques- 
tions could be asked about personality traits, 
character traits, or moral attitudes. 

In the light of these facts, the school must 
be content to provide opportunities for 
pupils to receive training along these lines 
on the child’s present level of understand- 
ing and interest. It must be content to hope 
that such activity will carry over into life 
outside the school. It follows from these 
statements that any marks given to the 
parents based on the child’s growth in these 
“intangibles” must avoid giving the im- 
pression that they are as dependable as 
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statements about the same child’s growth 
in height and weight. Such marks may well 
be limited to ratings of school conduct in 
concrete and tangible terms. Thus “prompt. 
ness” may be defined as getting to school 
on time, responding to signals, beginning 
and completing work on time, getting and 
putting materials away promptly. Other 
traits, such as codperation and dependabil- 
ity, should be similarly defined in terms of 
actual school behavior. Such traits could 
then be entered on report cards to parents. 
Perhaps not more than three degrees of 
merit under each trait should be recog- 
nized, such as “needs development,” “aver- 
age,” and “good progress.” Space to the 
right of each trait should be provided in 
which to enter check marks under the de- 
gree of development the pupil has attained. 


Other Devices 


In addition to such procedures as indi- 
cated above, there are other devices which 
will make marks more meaningful to par- 
ents. If the teacher has mastered the tech- 
nique of writing valid and reliable examina- 
tions and the technique of translating test 
results into valid and reliable marks, par- 
ents will respond with increased interest to 
school reports. Marks on subject matter or 
“intangibles” can only have meaning to 
parents if they are defined in concrete terms 
and if they satisfy the criteria of validity 
and reliability. The accumulation of such 
marks over a period of time, such as a 
year, would present graphically to the par- 
ent, as well as to future teachers the pupil 
will have, the progress he has made. Such 
cumulative records might well be made 
at the close of the school year, one card 
being sent to the parent and one being 
filed as a permanent record by the school. 
Over a period of years such records be- 
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come well-nigh invaluable in showing the 
strengths and weaknesses of a given pupil. 
They enable the teacher or principal to 
give real assistance and guidance to the 
pupil in planning his choice of courses as 
he enters high school and in preparing for 
college or for vocations. 


How Much of This Information Should 
Be Transmitted to Pupils? 

The present writer would unhesitatingly 
say — as much as they can understand if 
the marks are based on worth-while mate- 
rials of instruction and activities. In mak- 
ing this statement, it is further assumed 
that parents and teachers have a sensible 
and sane attitude to such marks themselves 
and refrain from nagging, threatening, 
making invidious comparisons, and the 
like. It is a well-known fact to psycholo- 
gists that moods and attitudes of parents 
and teachers are transmitted to the chil- 
dren. Any child with normal powers of 
observation learns to evaluate the per- 
formance of his fellow pupils on the play- 
grounds and in schoolrooms whether 
marks are assigned or not. It is inevitable 
that he should compare such performances 
with his own. If he is to grow into a 
sensible normal adult, it is desirable that 
he should continue to evaluate his own 
powers and performances in terms of his 
contemporaries. Wholesome social de- 
velopment demands that, rather than be- 
coming envious or depressed by superior 
achievement in others, the child should feel 
pride and pleasure in such achievement. 

Several careful investigations have shown 
that the more or less widely held belief 
that bad results follow the giving out to 
pupils of comparative scores or marks is not 
well founded. One of these investigations 
dealt with the effects of failures on high 
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school students. The investigator con- 
cluded that the majority of high school 
students have too large a measure of self- 
confidence “to be permanently wrecked or 
even seriously retarded by so minor a mat- 
ter as the teacher’s estimate of their knowl- 
edge of a ‘book subject.’ This fact is 
probably the most important and most 
hopeful characteristic of youth.” At any 
rate, the healthy-minded individual must 
learn sooner or later to evaluate his pow- 
ers in comparison with others. Under the 
guidance of the school such learning should 
be so directed as to promote and preserve 
healthy-minded attitudes as to the relation 
of one’s self to others. 


* * 


Back Issues Available 


As some of our new subscribers may 
wish to complete their files of UNperstanp- 
ING THE CHILD or to secure single copies for 
reference study, we are listing below the 
back numbers of the magazine now avail- 
able, at fifteen cents each. 


1931 
January . . . Who Understands the Child? 
RD «6234 en The Individual Child 
Jame New England Conference 
on Mental Hygiene in 
Education: A Symposium 
October . . . . The Health of the Teacher 
1932 
The Bright Child 
1933 
Ms The Child Who Fails 
Discipline and the Child 
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Educators today realize the need of 
social education, yet there is little at- 
tempt to mark social growth. How 
can it best be rated? How may the 
ratings be used effectively? 


N its educational philosophy the modern 

school has shifted its emphasis from 
subject matter to the developing child. In 
such change of emphasis it is not ignoring 
the curriculum. The choice of subject mat- 
ter and other experiences is even more im- 
portant than before, since the hours spent 
at school, we are now realizing, must be 
vivid, genuine living in the present. The 
experiences provided in the child’s daily 
school life must in themselves be satisfying 
and at the same time assure growth for 
future living. Preparation for effective 
adult life in a changing, challenging civili- 
zation is an imperative demand upon the 
school of today. But happily there is no 
inherent conflict between preparation for 
the future and satisfying activity and 
growth in the present. 


The Aim of the School 


School is a place of varied activities where 
the children are guided in the conceiving 
and formulating of worthy objectives pos- 
sible of attainment and are helped progres- 
sively to achieve these objectives. Aided by 
an expanding science of child development, 
the school becomes steadily more concerned 
with the “whole child,” with his varied 
traits, his many needs and his challenging 
potentialities. It is seeking for each indi- 
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Marking for Social Growth 


By CECILE WHITE FLEMMING, Pu.D. 


DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF PUPIL ADJUSTMENT 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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lepes 


vidual a continuity of development from §ertai 
the earliest years through high school and 
college. It is trying to stimulate and direct 
growth in terms of abilities, skills, and at- Hprove 
the 
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titudes which will assure a dynamic learn- 
ing throughout adult life and a personally 
satisfying and socially constructive partict- 
pation in the activities of his community. 
A distinctive attitude of the school of today 
is, as phrased by the Horace Mann School, 
that “it has great respect for personality and 
individuality and therefore it offers no 
single formula by which all children can be 
developed to their fullest capacities.” 
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In the light of these desires of the modern 
school, what plan of recording growth shall 
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ye used? In what terms shall the results at- 
uined be stated to provide an accurate 
picture of growth to aid teachers and par- 
‘ats in their efforts to guide development 
and to inform children in their attempts at 
«lf-direction? 

The trend of thoughtfully progressive 
chools during the past fifteen years in both 
cumulative records and reports to the home 
has been to give increasing emphasis to 
many factors other than learning in terms 
of subject matter. It now seems a long time 
ince the prevailing record in such schools 
was in terms of rigid, numerical marks in 
xademic subjects with a meager recogni- 
ion of the development of personality and 
social growth in the mark for “conduct” or 
‘deportment.” The school’s increasing sen- 
sitivity to the development of social traits 
and attitudes is reflected clearly in the pro- 
vision for estimates to parents of a varying 
number of such traits in elementary and 
secondary records and in the reports on 
personality traits now utilized by most col- 
eges as a part of the record for entrance. 
Certain soundly progressive schools work- 
ing under favorable conditions have a dis- 
unct responsibility to education in the im- 
provement of practice with respect both to 
the complete cumulative record of pupil 
progress and the report to the home. 

The abandonment, in either the cumula- 
ve record or the report to parents, of cer- 
ain of the traditional practices of “mark- 
ing” school achievement and of the con- 
sideration of certain social traits does not 
necessarily imply that the child’s accom- 
lishment in the organized activities of the 
dassroom is to be ignored or its importance 
minimized by inadequate or superficial es- 
mate. The fact that the new type report 
to the home may not include the old-fash- 
ioned percentage or letter mark in subject 
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matter with its false impression of exact 
judgment, does not mean that such achieve- 
ment has not been considered. 


Objective Standard Tests 


The increasing practice in the elemen- 
tary school is to measure progress in 
knowledge and skill at regular intervals by 
means of objective standard tests approved 
by the best technicians in psychological 
measurement. The results of such regular 
surveys are recorded on the individual pu- 
pil’s cumulative record card for ready refer- 
ence by the school staff. Such results are 
reported to the home by some schools; 
others prefer to have the records readily 
available for discussion with the parents as 
needed. But if the actual test scores are not 
reported to the parents, the teacher has such 
data at hand when preparing the report to 
the home and makes use of them in char- 
acterizing a child’s progress, and in point- 
ing out elements of strength or factors 
requiring special attention to assure con- 
tinued growth at a normally-to-be-expected 
rate. Since she has access also to an objective 
measure of “scholastic aptitude” (or its in- 
terpretation ), she is able to make a valid 
statement concerning the progress of an 
individual pupil in relation to his ability to 
learn or accomplish work of a given level. 


What a Report Should Include 


There is a growing tendency to make 
the report to the home a qualitative, descrip- 
tive type of report in which the homeroom 
teacher presents in an apparently informal 
fashion, but actually guided by a definite 
plan, a picture of the pupil’s development 
at that particular time. The precise phras- 
ing and the choice of significant elements 
will vary from one child to another, but the 
factors which should have received the 
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homeroom teacher’s consideration before 
she prepared the report to parents, include, 
besides the objective measures of ability 
and achievement already referred to, health 
and physical condition, estimates of per- 
sonality traits other than aptitudes for 
learning, any notes or observations reported 
by other workers such as the club leader, 
the psychologist and various counsellors; 
notes from reports by special teachers in the 
arts and household art and other creative 
fields; and notes on any special conditions 
or experience, contribution or incident 
which may add to the story of a child’s 
development during a given period. 


Permanent Cumulative Records 


Such data as these are incorporated in 
the permanent cumulative record and be- 
come an increasingly rich and valuable 
chronicle of growth. Many schools have 
devised a type of cumulative card, or com- 
bination of cards, which shows individual 
variations adapted to local needs. Among 
such records of interest are those used by 
the Ethical Culture Schools, New York 
City; the Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College; the Beaver Country Day School, 
Long Beach and Oakland, California, and 
Rochester, New York. The shorter form of 
the card developed by the American Coun- 
cil of Education is now in use in a number 


of public and independent schools. 


Rating Social Traits 


It is not possible within the compass of 
this article to review the studies which have 
contributed to improve the technique of 
rating or estimates of social traits. Little 
that has genuinely practical value for teach- 
ers and others working with children has 
been developed in the way of tests of char- 
acter and personality traits, though one 
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thinks at once of the work of Hartshorne 
and May. 

In the earlier efforts, the idea of “marks” 
in terms of comparative ranks has domi- 
nated trait ratings. Such rankings have 
gradually given way to more descriptive 
estimates based as far as possible upon and 
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stated in terms of more concrete definitions ff special 
supported by observed occurrences. A suc- JM descril 
cession of experiments has shown the MM teristic 


worker in this field some factors to observe 
which make individual estimates more re. 
liable: careful definition of the characteris. 
tic under consideration in terms of more 
specific factors; judgment in terms of spe- 
cific concrete situations or experience; the 
use of three or more judges, the number of 
such successive judgments; and the use of a 
definite form for recording the estimates. 
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Examples 


Illustrations of successful plans of esti- 
mating and recording the traits of younger 
children are to be found in a number of 
schools. One of the types of record which 
has been in use for several years with con- 
stant revision to accord with the new te- 
sults of research is the Voorhees Pupil 
Progress Chart used in the Beaver Country 
Day School, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts; 
others are the Report of Pupil Progress in 
Pupil Adjustment, Form of 1932-33, uti 
lized in the University of Chicago Ele 
mentary School; and the Horace Mann 
(Teachers College) Record of Pupil Devel- 
opment for the Kindergarten-Primary 
grades. In these schools these reports art 
prepared three times during the year, with 
additional observations for individual chil: 
dren who may present problems in adjust- 
ment, and are the basis for interviews with 
the parents who are asked to come for such 
conference at least twice a year. 
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In the Horace Mann Elementary grades 
at the end of the year, in addition to the 
records of development in terms of specific 
its, and the reports to the home which 
present cross-sections, as it were, of indi- 
vidual development, each homeroom 
tacher prepares for each of her pupils a 
special compact paragraph in which she 
describes the pupil in terms of the charac- 
teristic impression which he has made upon 
her —a paragraph which will help to fur- 
nish a distinguishing picture of his person- 
ality, abilities, and development. 


Significant Tendencies 

In these newer type records of individual 
growth to which reference has been made 
everal significant tendencies are apparent: 
the more objective valid and complete rec- 
ords of achievement in the classroom; the 
attention to health and to social traits and 
attitudes; the record of varied types of in- 
iormation; and record of varied experiences 
in the pupil’s daily life outside the class- 
room. There is provision both for continu- 
ity of record and for a completeness which 
presents a picture of the many-sided devel- 
opment of a social individual. 

The newer reports to the home do not 
depend upon a meager, quantitative com- 
parative “mark” of academic accomplish- 
ment but utilize both available objective 
measurements and the teacher’s judgment 
of achievement, which together take ac- 
count both of standards of accomplishment 
and the individual pupil’s ability to achieve. 
Evidence of new powers and distinctive 
contributions to the life of the school are 
commented upon in stimulating words; 
caution against disturbing tendencies and 
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suggestions for improvements are offered 
to help the pupil and parents to work with 
the teachers in constructive effort and 
stimulating relationship. Parents and pu- 
pils alike in schools experimenting with 
these efforts are keenly interested and sensi- 
tive to the constructive suggestions offered. 


New Goals | 


In attempting to improve its methods of 
estimating pupils’ progress and its plan of 
records and reports, a school must realize 
first that the purpose and character of these 
fundamental procedures must be in accord 
with its educational aims and its philoso- 
phy. It must first know what it wishes to do 
for its children. Then it must avail itself of 
the results of the best investigations and 
adapt to its needs suitable elements from 
the best prevailing practice. Perhaps more 
important than anything else, a school must 
be willing to take time to study its children 
while living with them in varied experi- 
ences contributing to the many-sidedness of 
children’s development. Some day we may 
reach the ideal stated by Dr. Morrison, 
“that teachers of the future would spend 
half their time studying the pupils and the 
other half doing the things the study 
showed to be necessary.” 

The entire staff of the school must re- 
alize, too, the importance of recording 
fully, though discriminatingly and with 
the economy of approved method, the re- 
sults of such study. In this way records 
and reports instead of being a static ir- 
relevant register of a dead past, become 
significant, suggesting new possibilities of 
growth and charting the route to new 
goals. 
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Newton, Massachusetts, has defi- 
nitely decided to abolish marks be- 
low the senior high school. Teachers 
and school administrators will follow 
with keen and critical interest this 
stimulating experiment. 


INCE September, 1933 no child in the 

Newton elementary or junior high 
schools has received a “mark” in any sub- 
ject. At some time during late January or 
February each child carried home a 
friendly note from the teacher addressed to 
the parents. The contents of each note had 
been, in most cases, previously discussed by 
the teacher with the child. Enclosed with 
each note was a printed letter prepared by 
a committee of teachers. Here is the text 
of this letter: 

“The sympathetic and codperative atti- 
tude of parents generally has been of great 
help to us in working out what we feel is 
a more human and valuable system of re- 
porting on individual pupil progress. 

“There is enclosed herewith a letter from 
the teacher of your child which has been 
written to provide you with a report of his 
“progress to date. We feel that you want 
most to know what use your child is mak- 
ing of his abilities and how he is overcom- 
ing his limitations. We believe that health 
of mind and body, ability to live and work 
successfully with others, work habits and 
attitudes, all have an important effect upon 
achievement as well as being of great im- 
portance in themselves. 

“The letter of necessity is merely a sum- 


mary statement. We shall be pleased to have 
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The Newton Experiment 
By JOHN LUND, M.A. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


you discuss with the teacher any matter 
concerning your child in greater detail.” 


The Case Against Marks 


Traditional marks have been, in general, 
the principal means of checking up on the ft 
work of pupils. Also report cards have been 
the principal means of communication be. 
tween parents and the school, a relationship 
which has therefore been too sadly divorced univer 
in our public schools. Because of the inade- 
quacy of these devices for the purposes ex. g4hi 
pressed; because marks have, at best, been 
glaringly inadequate as indices of real ac. 
complishment and pupil growth; because 
they have tended to emphasize false educa. 
tional values; because they have challenged 
too many children to “beat the game,” to 
conform rather than to grow, to “get by’ 
rather than to excel; because they have too 
often been mistaken as ends in themselves 
and have raised havoc with mental atti- 
tudes and mental health; because report 
cards have given parents little important 
knowledge concerning the child and his 
problems and difficulties; because they have 
been purely laudatory or condemnatory 
rather than diagnostic and constructively 
helpful and suggestive; for these and many 
other reasons too numerous to mention in 
detail, the teachers of Newton have deter- 
mined to face the problem squarely and are 
attempting to work out constructive pro 
cedures which, by their very nature, can 
never become anything but means to the 
only justifiable end in education — the 
fullest possible development of the individ- 
ual child’s latent powers and potentialities. 
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Attitude of Educators to Marks 

The case against marks seems to us really 
pir-tight, “open and shut,” as the lawyers 
wy. Response from educators in nearly 
very state in the Union convinces us that 
jou can select a jury of school people at 
andom almost anywhere and a verdict of 
guilty will be returned in five minutes on 
he full indictment which we have barely 
hinted at in our statement above. Witness 
the many and varied attempts to tinker 
with the system, exceeding by far in num- 
her the famous “57.” 

The “respectability” of the culprit, his 
universal and interlocking connections, so- 
dal and professional, have thus far saved 
him from the fate which inevitably must be 
his if we are to maintain in the long run our 
respectability as educators. Add to these 
considerations the conservatism and inertia 
sill too characteristic of educators as a 
group and we have the clue to a solution of 
this anomalous situation. 
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Wherever we hear the problem dis- 
cussed, the point at issue is rarely the 
“value” of the “mark.” Too often we find 
school people ready to admit the evils and 
abuses inherently bound up with the sys- 
tem only to yield too easily to a sense of 
futility by stating in substance that “they 
may be imperfect but they are the only 


check or measure that we have.” 


Marks Not the Best Measures 


May we therefore apply ourselves to the 
challenging task of encouraging some of 
our hesitant and questioning brethren to 
canvass the possibilities. After all, tools are, 
at best, only tools, but the conscientious 
craftsman is never fully content with any- 
thing but the best. Marks and the whole 
administrative set-up of end-examinations, 
points, credits, awards, and the like, repre- 
sent, as a whole, the tools devised when 
education went, as it were, into mass pro- 
duction. If education were indeed an in- 
dustry dealing with raw materials of fixed 
or measurable quality, subjecting its ma- 
terials to routine processes, these tools of 
measurement would probably be accept- 
able and adequate on the whole. But educa- 
tion is not an industry. It is a highly com- 
plicated process. The “stuff” with which it 
deals is precious human material, infinitely 
diverse and complex. Human personality 
and growth and character cannot be ex- 
pressed by an equation or a symbol. Sooner 
or later all of this will become a matter of 
common knowledge and understanding, 
and then perhaps someone will get out an 
injunction restraining us from carrying on 
the pretense that we can evaluate and rate 
pupils by mathematical formulae or alpha- 
betical symbols. 

How much better for us to face the facts 


fairly and squarely and fearlessly and apply 
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ourselves to the task of devising more hu- 
man and less arbitrary procedures. To this 
task the teachers in the Newton schools are 
devoting their best talents of mind and heart. 


Teachers’ Letters 


School reports from now on will take the 
form of personal letters from teacher to 
parent. They will indicate real accomplish- 
ment instead of relative standing. They will 
be diagnostic, commenting upon pupil 
growth and progress in terms of five gen- 
eral groups of criteria: physical health, 
mental health, social adjustment, work 
habits, and achievement. Achievement, be 
it noted, is placed last, conditioned as it is 
by all these other factors. This listing, by 
the way, represents the order of importance 
as viewed by a committee of teachers. 

Teachers are being called upon to think 
of the pupil as an entity, a many-sided com- 
posite, rather than to think of him within 
the narrow confines of achievement in 
school subjects. Their letters to parents are 
taking the form of simple, concise, and 
frank statements. Stereotyped formality is 
studiously avoided. Whenever indicated, 
parents are called upon for assistance and 
coéperation. 

These letters are to go out semi-annually 
in January and June into the homes of all 
children. Parents of individual children 
are contacted, by note or telephone, for con- 
ference or to keep them in touch with the 
situation at any time during the school 
year as individual needs require. In college 
preparatory subjects a “passing” or “certifi- 
cate” grade is registered on the office record 
for future reference. This rating is given 
in June only. 


Underlying Principles 


In general the new procedures and tech- 
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niques being developed by committees of 
teachers and principals are based on the 
following principles: 

Appraisal of pupil growth and power i 
achievement in new terms must encourage 
looking toward the opportunities and needs 
of the future. 

Teacher opinion is to be supplemented 
by other data while pupils are to be encour. 
aged to have opinions of their own and to 
appraise their own progress with objective 
measures. 

Cumulative records will give essential 
characteristics of pupil growth in terms of 
the criteria indicated above. 

Educational measurement will differen. 
tiate between ability, achievement, behav. 
ior, and adjustment. Composite grade 
will no longer be used. 

Tests will be more and more coGperative 
affairs, with data from them used by bot! 
pupils and teachers. Many tests will bd 
limited in scope to specific phases of learn 
ing. Records of tests will show progress be 
ing made toward significant goals. 

Parents are to be helped to look upo 
education as a coéperative project, a part oj 
which has been delegated to the schoo 
They will be kept informed in terms read 
ily understandable and yet reliable, wa 
hope, of the child’s growth and develo; 
ment. When problems arise parents will b4 
provided with objective evidence of th 
child’s abilities, his behavior and hi 
achievements, and of what the school he 
done for the child. 

Children are to be helped and challenge 
to make the most of themselves. We firm! 
believe that the removal of “bribes” an 
“threats” in the form of marks will be det 
nitely conducive to healthier rhental 
tudes. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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CASE STUDIES 


A DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
SAMUEL W. HARTWELL, M.D., 
Director, Worcester Child Guidance Clinic 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Case of Ellsworth 


Here is another intriguing case by 
Dr. Hartwell. The crux of it centered 
around school marks. What a differ- 
ent boy Ellsworth might have been 
if his parents had only understood! 


The Problem: 


LLSWORTH had been breaking his 
') parents’ hearts with failure after fail- 
ure in his schoolwork during the past two 
‘Bj years, and now he was not to be promoted 


wo the 8th grade on trial even though his 
parents had been assured, on one of their 
many visits to see the teacher, that he 
would be. The reason was that he had been 
truant from school on several occasions. 
And now his parents had learned that he 
had been associating with vicious boys and 
Bpthat he had been brought into juvenile 


court for malicious mischief on railroad 


Broperty. 


The Present Situation: 


Ellsworth’s father was very much dis- 
appointed in the boy. He blamed Ellsworth 
openly for the trouble he was in and for 
many of the other unpleasant things that 
‘gad developed in the home situation. His 
mother was tearful. She could not discuss 
Ellsworth’s problems. His brother, two 
years older, was contemptuous of him, and 
iis younger sister taunted him. Home was 
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an unpleasant place, and he had been stay- 
ing away from it as much as possible. He 
would not talk with his parents except to 
say that he wanted to quit school and go to 
work. When he was punished, as he fre- 
quently was, he threatened to run away, 
saying that he was glad he was not the big 
baby that his brother was, and that he could 
take care of himself. 


The Family History: 

The social worker, who labored long and 
patiently in getting the history of this un- 
happy family, could reconstruct the situa- 
tion quite well and could evaluate some of 
the important factors in it. Among these 
was the fact that both of Ellsworth’s grand- 
fathers and his father had been honor stu- 
dents in college. They were intellectual 
people who found most of their expression 
and all of their activities in intellectual 
fields. All of them had been teachers. His 
grandmothers and his mother were also 
college graduates. The attitude of all these 
people was, and always had been, that edu- 
cation was the most important thing in life. 

The three children had been born quite 
near together. The parents had been very 
proud of them as youngsters, but when the 
children went to school, Ellsworth began 
to disappoint them because his marks were 
not equal to those of his brother and sister. 
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The parents had the children tested by a 
psychologist and were much concerned be- 
cause Ellsworth’s I.Q. was only 110 while 
his brother and sister were rated in the 
highly superior group. However, when 
they had been assured by the psychologist 
that Ellsworth could go through college if 
he would work very hard, they were 
comforted. They took the psychologist’s 
statements to mean that they must urge 
Ellsworth on all the time. They talked to 
him a great deal about concentration and 
unwisely thought they could spur him on 
by telling him it was possible for him to 
get just as good grades as his brother and 
sister if he would work harder. The family 
had early adopted a system of family awards 
for high marks but Ellsworth seldom 
earned them. At first he used to cry and be 
unhappy when this occurred, but for sev- 
eral years he had expressed contempt for 
these family awards, and his disobedience 
to his parents had first been evident in con- 
nection with his homework and the school 
situation. Four of the summers of Ells- 
worth’s boyhood had been spent in a tutor- 
ing camp, while his brother and sister each 
went to a “regular” camp where Ellsworth 
thought they had much more fun. 

When Ellsworth was eleven years old, 
he had a very wise teacher who tried to per- 
suade the parents that they should pay less 
attention to his marks. This teacher had 
been severely criticized by her principal for 
having given Ellsworth a little higher mark 
than he deserved, after she had learned 
what scenes occurred when he took his 
report card home. The parents, feeling that 
the teacher was not insisting on Ellsworth’s 
working as hard as he could, had the boy 
transferred from her room to another. Since 
the father was a prominent man in the 
school circles of the city, the transfer had 
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reflected unfavorably on this wise teacher! 
The principal had to admit, however, tha 
Ellsworth’s attitude toward school and 
his conduct there had been much bette 
with this teacher than with any of th 
others. 


The Way the Parents Used to Feel: 


The parents earlier felt that Ellswon 
was their boy and for that reason he musi! 
make good. They were sorry he could no 
have as much time to play as his brother 
but of course he must realize that the fami 
ily name was at stake, that he must wor 
hard and continuously until he could lx 
considered a scholar. They used to think 
they loved Ellsworth more than they did 
his brother and sister. They would argue 
thus with some of their friends who woul 
sympathize with the boy. They were wil 
ing and did spend many long hours trying 
to help him with his schoolwork. Sine 
these sessions usually ended in tears and 
scoldings, they gradually came to feel that 
the boy was deliberately trying not to g 
his lessons and that he was doing it becau 
of his stubbornness and antagonism. They 
knew of other boys who, although by tess 
they rated lower than Ellsworth, wer 
nevertheless getting better marks than he 
did in school, and so they felt entirely jus 
tified in their belief that he could do much 
better work. 


The Way the Parents Felt Now: 


The parents found it very difficult 
think about the boy calmly. They still fel 
that they loved him but they were sure he 
did not love them. They believed that hell 
would have to go away from home. They 
had little hope that he would do any better 
in school; they felt that he was developing 
bad habits, that he might involve his 
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brother, and that he was a disgrace to the 
Miamily. 


Btbe Way Ellsworth Used to Feel: 


When Ellsworth was little, he was some- 
times a very unhappy boy. But he was full 
a life and pep and he could forget his 
unhappiness easily. He believed that if he 
could learn to concentrate, he would get 
his lessons. He thought that some day this 
would suddenly happen, and that then he 
would get the same praise and approval 
irom the family that his brother always got 
ion report card day. He used to pray that 
daGod would help him concentrate and be a 
(good scholar. Sometimes when he was a 
mittle boy he would try to make his father 
@understand how he felt. Long ago he 
sopped doing this. During the time when 
he had had the wise teacher, he seemed to 


ingggunderstand his schoolwork better, and he 


was very bitter when he was transferred 
fom her room. Ellsworth used to want to 
te a good boy and sometimes tried to be- 
lieve that if he was good his folks would 
come to love him as much as they did his 
ym rother and sister. He could not remember 
atime when he did not feel that his parents 
loved the others the best. 


The Way Ellsworth Felt Now: 


Ellsworth had gradually been able to for- 
get that he was unhappy, had made him- 
«lf think that he did not care about the 
sandards which his parents had set up for 
him, and that he did not want an educa- 
ton. Most important of all, he had made 
himself believe that he did not want to be 
loved, for, as long as he was conscious of 
yfgne fact that he did want to be loved and 
id want to be as successful as his brother 
nd sister, he was unhappy. As adolescence 
pproached he found other feelings within 
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himself that were his very own and that 
helped him fool himself into thinking that 
other people were unimportant to him. 
Bad companions and mild delinquencies 
were very useful to this boy in finding the 
only kind of happiness he had ever known. 


What the Doctor Thought About 
Ellsworth: 

It was not hard for the doctor to make a 
guess as to what Ellsworth’s problems 
were, but it was a long time before he could 
corroborate his guess from the boy himself. 
Ellsworth had had so many disappoint- 
ments in trying to please people and make 
them like him that he was afraid to make 
another trial. Through all these unhappy 
years the boy had maintained a certain 
loyalty to his family, and especially to his 
older brother who was so much a part of 
his problem. It was only after he felt very 
secure with the doctor that he told him 
that his older brother had been the one 
who had taught him sex habits a long time 
ago. He had been tempted to tell his family 
about this, when being punished, but had 
never done so. The brother had later pre- 
tended to Ellsworth that he no longer prac- 
ticed sex habits and had told Ellsworth that 
that was why he could get his lessons so 
well. Ellsworth had believed this and it 
had been another thing that he had had to 
forget in order to be happy. 

The doctor knew that this boy’s prob- 
lems must be solved, at least in part, by 
helping his parents change their attitude 
toward school and toward values of life as 
they might be expressed for this boy. While 
working patiently with the boy to help him 
liquidate his conflicts and feelings of in- 
feriority, he knew that complete success 
could not be gained unless the parents 
could change their attitude. In solving this 
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boy’s problems it was equally essential to 
find teachers who could understand him 
and who would be permitted to use this 
understanding constructively in dealing 
with the boy. The father’s powerful posi- 
tion within the school group in the city 
where Ellsworth lived made it very difficult 
for any teacher to put plans into practice 
that were suited to the boy’s needs. 


The Solution of the Problem: 


This problem could not be solved with- 
out having a remainder. Understanding 
masters and friends, coming into the life of 
a fourteen-year-old boy who has so pa- 
tiently trained himself not to expect friendly 
responses from others, can never mean 
quite as much to him as if he had had some 
successful experiences in feeling accepted 
and self-expressive with those he loved 
when he was very young. But it did help. 
Certainly his grades improved. He is now 
a freshman in college and doing fairly well. 
His mother does not see the wisdom of his 
attending a college at considerable distance 
from his home, and the idea must be sold 
to her on the basis of this particular college 
being very exacting in study hours. 

That part of the problem that concerned 
the boy’s use of delinquency and bad com- 
panions to help make life worth while has 
been solved, but again the answer has not 
come out even, and there are certain arti- 
ficial forces the boy has to call into play to 
avoid his old habits and companions. Many 
situations are now colored with a feeling 
of failure and inferiority which come not 
from the situations themselves but from the 
buried past. Could the school have been so 
organized that it might have expressed on 
the boy’s report card the good qualities he 
undoubtedly possessed when in the lower 
grades, it would have helped his parents to 
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be less threatened by the unchangeable fac 
that the boy was, as compared with othe 
members of his family, a dull boy. 

Could the parents only have understoo 
when Ellsworth was small that there werd 
other ways of making success in life tha 
by getting high marks; that a boy could bd 
happy and make others happy without be 
ing a brilliant student; and especially could 
they have known, without being fright 
ened by the knowledge, that Ellsworth 
could never be as brilliant a student as his 
brother and sister were, what a different 
life this boy might have had! Even being 
captain of the freshman football team has! 
not given Ellsworth the thrill that it would 
have if his parents had understood him. 


* * * 


The Newton Experiment 
(Continued from Page 24) 


Understanding the child, respect for his 
personality, individual attention, natural 
and proper stimulation and help are the all- 
important phases of the new emphasis. 

This task of devising more human and 
less arbitrary procedures surely challenges 
our best efforts. It is not an easy task. To 
work with a group of teachers devoted to 
meeting this challenge is an inspiring ex- 
perience. The response thus far from par- 
ents, pupils, and teachers gives us all faith 
that it can be done. 
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A DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
LAWRENCE A. AVERILL, Pu.D. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


400 INTERVIEWS WITH 
| 50 CHILDREN 

F WISHES were horses, beggars might 

ride!” But no one could ride over the 
tarriers into the inner domain of child- 
hood, with all its wishes and dreams, more 
triumphantly than three recent explorers 
have done.’ These inquisitive adventurers 
conducted 400 private interviews with 25 
boys and 25 girls at each age level from 5 
to 12 years, both inclusive, some of them 
fom drab homes, some from cultured 
ones; some with I.Q.’s no higher than 80, 
some no lower than 160. 

Prominent among the things which 
these children wished for were such ma- 
terial objects and possessions as toys, play- 
things, money; such desirable relationships 
as afforded by having plenty of friends, the 
assurance that their parents would not die; 
such assets of personal aggrandizement as 
were realizable by good looks, a good mind, 
character, prestige; and such external im- 
provements as better socio-economic condi- 
tions, philanthropies, and the like. 

Besides children’s wishes and desires, 
other data were gathered from these sub- 
jects in the domain of their likes and dis- 
likes, daydreams, imaginary companions, 


‘Jersild, Markey, and Jersild. Children’s Fears, 
Dreams, Wishes, Daydreams, Likes, Dislikes, 
Pleasant and Unpleasent Memories. Child Develop- 
ment Monograph No. 12. Pp. 172. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, New York. 1933. 
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dreams, and fears. With respect to their 
dream experiences, the element of wishful- 
fillment could be distinguished in much 
fewer than half the dreams reported, while 
a very large number of them were found to 
be a reflection of their common fears, such 
as supernatural creatures, the acts of crimi- 
nals, robbers, kidnapers, and the like. Un- 
pleasant dreams considerably outnumbered 
the pleasant ones, this circumstance being 
most strikingly shown among the children 
of highest I.Q. who dreamed disagreeable 
or terrifying dreams twice as frequently as 
they did pleasant ones. Children with lower 
I.Q. reported dreams more evenly divided 
between pleasant and unpleasant. Under 
the category of children’s fears, only 19 of 
the 400 subjects claimed to be without fears. 
Ranking high in the list of causatives of 
fear were certain moving pictures, being 
frightened by older persons, or by radio 
mystery or other stories, and by sensational 
newspaper accounts. 

The investigators conclude that most 
children carry a large burden of fears that 
are quite needless in their origin. There is 
significant material in this volume for 
thoughtful teachers and parents every- 
where. 


THE APE CHILD, GUA 


Did it ever occur to you how fascinating 
an experiment it might be if a child and 
an ape were brought up together in a hu- 
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man home from the first year of the life of 
both? Such an experiment has been re- 
cently described in an amazing new book.” 
Dr. and Mrs. W. N. Kellogg, the former 
an associate professor of psychology at In- 
diana University, procured a female ape, 
named Gua, when the animal was seven 
and a half months old, and took it into 
their home to be a “sister” of their son, 
Donald, then ten months old. For a period 
of nine months thereafter, the two sub- 
jects were treated in all ways as brother 
and sister. Nearly every conceivable type of 
experiment was performed upon them by 
the Kelloggs in a scientific attempt to de- 
termine what would be the effect upon 
two subjects of widely differing heredity 
when brought up in identical environ- 
ments, and to find some basis for determin- 
ing the degree to which human reactions 
may be built into a higher anthropoid. Gua 
was taught to bathe, eat human food at the 
table in an approved way, sleep on a mat- 
tress, ride in a perambulator, walk and run 
in an upright position, wear clothes, play 
codperatively with the boy, and respond 
intelligently to human speech. Gua was 
very sensitive and affectionate both to her 
“brother” and her “parents.” In an incredi- 
ble number of situations she was found to 
progress as rapidly as, or more rapidly than, 
Donald himself, although the latter was 
obviously superior in other situations. 
One concludes from this investigation 
that the careful control of human envi- 
ronmental forces may result in startling 
adaptations in a sub-human organism. The 
photographs of Donald and Gua and their 
activities, which are interspersed liberally 


throughout the three-hundred-odd pages of 


*W. N. and L. A. Kellogg, The Ape and the 
Child. Pp. 341. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1933. 
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the volume, add much to its attractiveness 
An introductory chapter recapitulates j 
terestingly some of the remarkable know 
cases of jungle-bred or animal-bred huma 
children, like the “wild boy of Aveyron 
and the “wolf children of India.” A mo 
intriguing book for anybody to read! 


HOW DO THE “MOVIES” INFLU 
ENCE THE SOCIAL ATTITUDES 
OF CHILDREN? 

Now that experimental results and con 
clusions from the investigations of th 
effects of moving pictures upon boys an 
girls, carried on under a grant from th 
Payne Fund, are beginning to appear i 
published form, it is significant that thosd 
psychologists who have long accused th 
silver screen of being questionable in it 
general influence find their suspicions con 
firmed. 


A chapter in a recent volume® on chil 
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dren’s attitudes summarizes one group off 


these investigations. The technique con 
sisted in an initial rating of the children o 
a scale of attitudes toward some social ques 
tion of the day, followed by an exhibitio 
of a film bearing upon some phase of it 
and concluding with a second rating o 
the scale some time after. After seeing th 
film Four Sons, a picture dealing with a 
interesting story of German peasant lifd 


before and during the war, the childre 


preferred the Germans to the Irish, thq ) 
French, and the Swedes, although befor 


seeing the film they had liked the German 


least of the four nationalities. Similarly 


after following the career of one of the fou 

* Developing Attitudes in Children: Proceeding 
of the Mid-West Conference of the Chicago Asso 
ciation for Child Study and Parent Education 
March, 1932. Pp. 156. Chicago: University of Chi 
cago Press. 
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Bons in the war, the young subjects showed 
pronounced drift of attitude in the direc- 
Bion of pacifism. In another group, the film 
Sweet of Chance, dealing with the life of a 
gambler, was found to influence the sub- 
ects toward the formation of a less tolerant 
attitude toward gambling. In a third group 
the film Son of the Gods, which portrays 
Chinese culture in a friendly way, inspired 
#, new tolerance and sympathy for the Ori- 
entals, which had existed to a much lesser 
jegree before they had seen the picture. In 
afourth group, the film Welcome Danger, 
portraying the Chinese in a less favorable 
ight, caused a change of attitude in the 
opposite direction. Among still other 
groups, similar results were found. The 
Criminal Code made the subjects more op- 
Posed to the punishment of criminals; Ad/ 
Quiet on the Western Front made them 
more opposed to war; and The Birth of a 
Vation (returned to the screen in 1931) 
made them less favorable to the Negro. 
Subsequent to the experiment proper, 
rankings were carried out in these 
groups at periods ranging from ten weeks 
io nineteen months later, and it was shown 
that the changed attitudes still persisted. It 
«ems now to be experimentally established 
that moving pictures are responsible to a 
Biemonstrable degree for the permanent 
| shaping of the social attitudes and convic- 
ions of their juvenile patrons in whatever 
form the purveyor of amusement or of 
propaganda pleases to cast them. 
Among the articles and books that will 
.@ considered by Dr. Averill next month 
will be A Study of Ability Grouping in the 
Elementary School by Earl West, and “The 


Bhool as a Subsidiary of the Psychological ' 


Pllinic in the Prevention of Neuroticism in 
‘hildhood,” by Fred Brown (Educational 
Method, February, 1934). 
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WITH OUR CONTRIBUTORS 

Cuarces Russert. Dr. Russell became 
president of the State Teachers College at 
Westfield, Massachusetts, in 1925. Prior 
to this, he was professor of Elementary 
Education at the University of Toledo. 
He is author of many important books in 
education, particularly in the field of edu- 
cational measurement, two of which are 
The Improvement of the City School 
Teacher in Service, 1922, and Classroom 
Tests, 1926. 

Wacter F. Dearsorn. Dr. Dearborn was 
introduced to our readers in the January 
number of the magazine as our new As- 
sociate Editor. In addition to being head of 
the Department of Educational Psychology 
and Mental Hygiene in the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education, he is Director of 
its Psycho-Educational Clinic. Dr. Dear- 
born is best known for his work in the 
fields of educational measurement and 
reading disabilities, and as Director of the 
Harvard Growth Studies. 

Crark Trow. Dr. Trow is the 
author of a recent book on Educational 
Psychology which shows very markedly 
the influence of the newer psychological 
theories and the impact of mental hygiene 
ideas. Previous to his present position as 
professor of Educational Psychology at the 
University of Michigan, Dr. Trow taught 
psychology and education in Rochester, 
Cincinnati, and Yale University. 

Cecice Wuite Fremminc. The Horace 
Mann School of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, unquestionably appreciates 
the importance of pupil adjustment. As 
director of this work, Dr. Flemming has 
charge of ascertaining the abilities and 
disabilities of the pupils and of adjusting 
the curriculum to the particular needs of 


the individual child. Before her work at 
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Teachers College, Dr. Flemming taught at 
Indiana University and was for a time Di- 
rector of Educational Measurements of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Wisconsin. She is the author of several 
books, one of the most recent being Pupil 
Adjustment in the Modern School. 

Joun Lunp. As Superintendent of 
Schools in Newton, Massachusetts, Mr. 
Lund has been responsible for the new 


* * 


policy of abolishing pupils’ marks in hi 
elementary and junior high schools. 
brings to his work a considerable academi 
experience obtained at Clark Universit 
and Teachers College, practical experienc 
as teacher in a number of elementary an{ 
secondary schools, and administrative ex 
perience as superintendent of schools j 
Derby, Winstead, Wallingford, and No 
walk, Connecticut. 
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NEW MENTAL HYGIENE COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


N RESPONSE to a demand from teach- 
ers throughout the State for extension 
courses in mental hygiene especially de- 
signed to meet their specific classroom 
needs, the Division of University Exten- 
sion of the Massachusetts Department of 
Education and the Massachusetts Society 
for Mental Hygiene offer a new series of ex- 
tension courses. In planning these courses, 
as much teacher participation and individ- 
ual direction of the work of the students 
as is practicable has been arranged for, as 
well as opportunity for practice in case 
study technique adapted to the needs of 
teachers. The instructors are Dr. Henry B. 
Elkind and Miss Bernice M. Henderson, 
both on the staff of the Society. 

The courses are open only to teachers, 
and enrollment is limited to approximately 
thirty. A college certificate with a credit 
evaluation of one and one-quarter semester 


hours will be awarded by the State Depart- 


ment of Education to those who satisfad 
torily complete the required work. Eac 
course will consist of ten class periods o 
one and three-quarter hours each. The ¢ 
rollment charge for each course will be § 
textbook and materials extra. 


Course I General Principles of Mental Hygiene 

Course II Mental Hygiene in the Classroom: } 
Teachers of Kindergarten and P 
mary Grades 

Course III Mental Hygiene in the Classroom: } 
Teachers of Intermediate Grades an 
High School 


Completion of Course I is required 
fore either Course II or III may be take 

The Division of University Extensiot 
will welcome any requests for these cour 
to be given in the fall. Please address com 
munications to James A. Moyer, Directo 
Division of University Extension, Stat 
House, Boston. 
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THE SEVEN OBJECTIVES 


OF EDUCATION 


(1) A sound mind in a strong and healthy body 

(2) A home life that is happy, unselfish, and democratic 

(3) The ability to read and write, to think, study, and 
act 

(4) The knowledge and skill needed to earn a good 
living 

(5) The use of free time for worthy activities and 
pleasures 

(6) An informed citizenship dedicated to the common 
good 

(7) Fine spiritual character that is trusted and admired. 
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